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The Abolition of the ■ Competitive Examinations in China.'- — 
By John 0. Ferguson, Ph.D., Shanghai, China. 

In a paper read by Dr. W. A. P. Martin before the Society 
in 1868 at Boston, a brilliant account was given of the examina- 
tion system in China by which officials were selected. It was 
pointed out as a model from which useful lessons might be 
taken by the United States in framing rules for the civil service 
examinations which were being discussed at that time. In view 
of the many praises which have been bestowed upon the system 
by foreign writers, it may be well to record in the Journal of 
this Society the last judgment pronounced on the system by 
the leading men of China. During the summer of 1905, 
the Memorial which follows was presented to the Throne by 
the men whose names are given and who represent every shade 
of public thought in China. This Memorial was followed by 
an Imperial Edict of September 3, 1905, by which the examina- 
tion system was abolished. 

Memorial. 

A Joint Memorial by the Tartar General of Moukden, Chao 
Er Hsuan, the Viceroy of Chihli, Yuan Shih Kai, the acting 
Viceroy of Liang Kiang, Chow Fu, the Viceroy of Hu Kwang, 
Chang Chih Tung, the acting Viceroy of Liang Kwan, Tsen 
Chun-hsien, the Governor of Hunah, Tuan Pang, respectfully 
presented for Imperial consideration, in which the urgent need 
of national preservation, due to the strenuous difficulties of the 
times, is pointed out and the proposal to abolish the system of 
examinations and to promote the establishment of schools is 
made, together with careful and safe plans for the carrying out 
of the scheme. 

The defects of the system of examinations have been spoken 
of in detail by men of ancient and recent times, and your 
memorialists Shih Kai and Chih Tung have also presented sev- 
eral memorials for Imperial consideration in which it was shown 
that this system was a hindrance to the establishment of schools. 
The arguments used in these Memorials need not be repeated. 
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Recently an Imperial Edict has been issued for the gradual 
abolition of the system of examinations extending over a period 
of three triennial examinations, so that after ten years all pro- 
motions should be made from schools. This deep and far- 
reaching plan for the promotion of schools has been published 
to the people of the Empire as the basis of refoi-m and the need 
of the times. In meditating upon the general conditions and 
considering carefully the trend of the times, your memoralists 
have become aware that the urgency of present circumstances 
is greater than ever before and that in the united exercise of 
our utmost strength an hour is worth thousands of gold. As 
long as the system of examinations is not abolished, students 
will trust to their good fortune for obtaining the highest 
degrees, and their desire for the difficult work of real better- 
ment will be diverted. The people will follow their example, 
and the hope for the establishment of private schools will be 
very small. The resources of the Government not being ade- 
quate, it is certain that there will be no general movement for 
the opening of schools. If at the present time the system of 
examinations were abolished and schools were universally estab- 
lished, it would require more than ten years before men of 
talent could be produced ; but if there is a further delay of ten 
years while the system is being gradually abolished and schools 
are slowly being opened, it will be more than twenty years before 
there will be men of talent available for use, since the process 
of education is one that cannot be hurried. Our strong neigh- 
bors are pressing in upon us and can we delay ? During recent 
years all countries have been hoping that we should reform and 
have been urging us to change our system. They have all had 
misgivings that we are bound up to old systems, and have ridi- 
culed us as being like a rat looking in both directions, undecided 
which one to take. While there is this general disbelief and no 
change has been made in the spirit of contempt, in the twink- 
ling of an eye peace will be restored between Japan and Russia 
and the affairs of China will be in a still more dangerous con- 
dition. Then there will be a rude awakening, which will scatter 
general disbelief and destroy accumulated contempt. Such a sys- 
tem of examinations has long been considered a source of reproach 
by foreigners, but schools are considered to be the chief factor 
in a reformed government. As soon as conservative methods 
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are boldly and rigorously abandoned and new methods adopted, 
those who see and hear what is being done will all use their best 
endeavors to treat with us on a basis of mutual respect, and the 
students from China who are pursuing their studies in foreign 
countries will also receive encouragement. Emphasizing the 
importance of schools will obviate the possibility of being car- 
ried away by gross superstition and idle rumors. The value of 
men of intelligence equipped with useful knowledge cannot be 
over-estimated. The establishment of schools is not solely for 
the training of learned men but for the general dissemination of 
knowledge among the people, so that all may receive the advan- 
tages and acquired powers of an elementary education. This 
will result in patriotic loyalty to the country and in increased 
ability to earn a livelihood. Those who show that they have 
higher abilities can be employed as officials, and those of less 
attainments will not fail to be useful members of the commu- 
nity. Soldiers, farmers, artisans, and merchants will all follow 
their respective business with intelligent zeal. Women and 
children will not be left in idleness, but schools will be estab- 
lished in the homes of the people. No place will be without a 
school and no person without an education. If this method be 
followed, why should our country not become wealthy and 
strong ? Those who have carefully studied the situation know 
that the secret of Prussia's victory over Prance and of Japan's 
over Russia lay in their primary schools ; in fact, the root of 
prosperity and strength is in the establishment of schools, and 
in this respect it is now only China that lags in the rear. If 
the examination system is not abolished and the schools are not 
established, how can general intelligence grow among students 
and people ? Hence, if it is desired to avert threatening dan- 
gers, the commencement must be made in the establishment of 
schools, and in order to establish schools the examination sys- 
tem must be first abolished. This is the reason that prompts 
your memorialists to suggest the abolition of the examination 
system, so that learning may be diffused, literary ability encour- 
aged, the people civilized, good customs established, the coun- 
try pacified in her internal relations and respected by her 
powerful neighbors. 

Although the examination system may be abolished, there are 
several important matters to be attended to, and the first of 
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these in importance is that due regard should be paid to classi- 
cal learning. There are those who fear that when these exami- 
nations are abolished classical learning will be neglected. 
Under the old system it was necessary to be able to recite and 
explain the Classics in order to write on the subjects assigned 
for essays, but apart from the Four Books and Five Classics 
other classical studies were not pursued. Even all of the Five 
Classics were not studied and those which were studied were 
often not understood. How could such a system tend to the 
encouragement of classical learning ? In the present system of 
education, which has received Imperial sanction, the study of the 
Classics is emphasized. There will be no lessening of the study 
or explanation of the Classics either in the primary or second- 
ary schools, the purpose being that pupils who have finished 
the courses of these schools shall have studied Ten Classics so 
as to understand them. In the colleges there will be a special 
department for classical study in which history, literature, and 
philosophy will be studied. It will thus be seen that all of the 
ancient learning will be included in the curricula of the schools 
and none of it will be lost. It might even be said that the 
schools will make this learning of greater importance. Our 
only concern is that those who manage schools may pay more 
attention to the new than to the old learning in disobedience of 
the regulations. This would result in the production of men 
who had no moral standards, and would therefore be useless to 
their country. For this reason we beg that your Majesties will 
command the viceroys and governors of the various provinces 
to instruct those in charge of schools to give strict attention to 
classical learning and to the literature and history of their 
country. In this way such learning will daily increase in 
importance and will run no risk of being neglected. 

A second important matter which needs attention is that 
emphasis should be placed upon personal character. Under the 
old system students were only examined as to the quality of 
their literary attainments, but no attention was paid to their 
character, with the result that there was often a feeling of 
shame as to the attainments of students in this respect. In the 
present regulations for schools, however, it. is provided that in 
addition to their examination in literary subjects, they shall 
also be given marks for conduct. These marks will be given 
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to students for six things, viz : good conversation, careful per- 
sonal appearance, attention to etiquette, diligence, intercourse 
with friends, and conduct on the street. When students are 
examined in their studies an average will be made between 
these marks and those for daily conduct. This matter should 
also form the subject of a special edict to viceroys and govern- 
ors of the various provinces. 

A third important matter is the immediate establishment of 
normal schools. The greatest cause of concern is not that there 
are no schools or no funds to establish them, but that there are 
no teachers. A special edict should also be issued commanding 
the provinces to send pupils who have finished their secondary 
studies to foreign countries to take courses in normal studies, 
some longer and some shorter. The selection of men who have 
already taken their first and second degi-ees would be still more 
advisable. If normal schools are established in all the prov- 
inces, teachers will be trained and the first step taken toward 
the j^dvancemetit of schools. 

A fourth important subject is that only students who have 
finished their courses of study shall be drafted into service. 
The courses of various schools differ in length, but if students 
are taken from the schools before their courses have been com- 
pleted great injury will be done. It is much better that there 
should be a delay in securing men than that their studies should 
be interrupted. In the meantime, in addition to employing such 
men as have finished their studies, a temporary measure should 
be adopted by which special degrees of KU-jen (second degree) 
and Tsing-shih (third degree) should be bestowed upon those 
who complete shorter noi'mal courses. Such men will thus be 
encouraged to devote themselves to the establishment of schools. 
In foreign countries there are no short courses in primary or 
secondary schools but only in normal schools. This is an excel- 
lent plan. After five years there will be many students who. 
have completed their courses of study and are ready for service, 
all of whom will be versed in Chinese literature and can be 
trusted. Thus using scholars of the old schools for a founda- 
tion, there will be no need of waiting for five years before we 
have available men, and these schools can retain their pupils 
until they have finished their courses of study. 

Another important matter is that a way of preferment should 
be left open for scholars of the old school. To this end during 
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the next nine years students who have already taken their 
degrees and who also show proficiency in any one of the follow- 
ing subjects, viz: Arithmetic, geography, science of govern- 
ment, political economy, military science, politics, railroads, 
mining, police work, or western governmental science, may be 
sent from the various provinces to Peking for examination. If 
they can pass successfully they will be rewarded with appoint- 
ments to one of the boards or as magistrates in the provinces. 
Special degrees may also be granted to such as are not sent to 
Peking. In this way the country will make the greatest possi- 
ble use of its scholars both of the old and new schools. 

The above five suggestions are all practicable, and we respect- 
fully beseech Your Majesties to command the viceroys, govern- 
ors, and literary chancellors of the various provinces to put 
them into immediate execution. Those places in which schools 
have not been established should commence at once to open 
schools and in places where some schools have already been 
opened others should be started. Those in ch^ge of schools 
should do their utmost to make their schools successful and the 
provincial authorities should show no laxity in promoting and 
encouraging the establishment of schools. Everything in these 
schools should be done according to the rules and regulations 
which have already received Imperial sanction. 

Respectfully submitted for Imperial consideration. 

Imperial Rescript. 

Septeniber 2, 1905. 
We have received a Memorial from Yuan Shih Kai, Viceroy 
of Chihli Province, and other high officials advocating the sum- 
mary abolition of the old style of literary examinations for the 
Ktl-jen (Master of Arts) degree, in order to allow the expan- 
sion of the modern modes of education. In this connection 
the said Viceroy has also handed up his scheme for the success- 
ful accomplishment of the new regime. Before the era of 
what is termed the Three Dynasties, men for office were selected 
from the schools, and it must be confessed that the plan pro- 
duced many talented men. It was indeed a most successful 
plan for the production of men of talents and for the moulding 
of character. Indeed the examples before us of the wealth and 
power of Japan and the countries of the West have their 
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foundation in their schools. Just now we are passing through 
a crisis fraught with difficulties and the country is most urgently 
in want of men of talents and abilities (of the modern sort). 
Owing to the fact that, of late, modern methods of education 
have been daily on the increase amongst us, we repeatedly 
issued our commands to all our viceroys and governoi's of 
provinces to lose no time in establishing modern schools of 
learning in such number that every member of this empire may 
have the means of going there to study and learn something 
substantial, in order to prepare himself to be of use to his coun- 
try. We have indeed thought deeply on this subject. 

On a former occasion the Ministers of Education memorial- 
ised us, suggesting that the old style of literary examinations 
should be gi-adually abolished by extending by three times the 
period for them. Viceroy Yuan Shih Kai in his present Memo- 
rial, however, asserts that unless these old-style examinations 
be abolished once for all, the people of this Empire will continue 
to show apathy and hesitate to join the modern schools of learn- 
ing. Hence if we desire to see the spread of modern education 
by the establishment of a number of schools, we must first abolish 
the old style of studying for the examinations. The said memo- 
ralist's arguments on the subject show the result of experience 
and knowledge, and we, therefore, hereby command that, 
beginning from the Ping-Wu Cycle (1906), all competitive 
examinations for the literary degree of Kii-jen and Tsing-shih 
(Master of Arts and Doctor) after the old style shall be hence- 
forth abolished, while the annual competitions in the cities of 
the various provinces for the Hsiutsai (Bachelor of Arts) or 
licentiate degree are also to be abolished at once. Those 
possessors of literary grade of the old style Kfl-jen and Hsiuts-ai 
who obtained their degrees prior to the issuance of this decree 
shall be given opportunities to take up official rank according to 
their respective grades and abilities. We also approve of the 
other suggestions made by the said Viceroy in his Memorial on 
the above subject and command that they shall be put into 
force as proposed. In a word, the methods and aims of our 
modern schools of learning have the same force as the ancient 
form of selection of men for office from the schools, as men- 
tioned above, and the methods of rewards in rank and degrees 
are the same as those hitherto obtained by the old style of 
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literary competitions. The regulations and rules for the various 
modern schools of learning and their various branches of 
studies have for their aims the attainment of substantial and 
practical knowledge. We are certain that the official classes 
and gentry throughout the Empire, on learning of this will 
enthusiastically set about to start as many schools as possible, 
and thus give the blessings of modern education to every 
subject of the Throne. The Government being thus enabled to 
obtain men of talents and abilities, it follows that the cities 
and towns producing such bright lights of learning will also 
enjoy a reflected honor therefrom. We hereby further com- 
mand our Ministers of Education on receiving this our Imperial 
Decree, to lose no time in distributing at once to the various 
provinces the text-bo"bks for schools that have been prepared, so 
that we may have a uniform system of teaching in all our 
schools. We also command our viceroys and governors to 
insist that their subordinates, the prefects, sub-prefects, and 
district magistrates, shall make haste to establish primary schools 
in all the towns, hamlets, and villages within their respective 
jurisdictions, and that the utmost care be taken to select intelli- 
gent teachers for them, so that the minds of all our subjects be 
open for the reception of modern knowledge. Let all our 
officials be earnest and diligent in obeying these our commands 
and let there be no lagging and carelessness, so as to avoid 
faults and mistakes in the administration of these schools. Let 
no one fail in deserving the confidence we have placed in each. 



The above was followed on September 11th by another 
Imperial Edict which ordered that the provincial literary chan- 
cellors who formerly conducted the competitive examinations 
should spend their time in promoting schools, and that they 
should be responsible to the Department of Education, and not 
as formerly, to the Board of Rites. 

It would be easy to show how much more carefully thought 
out are the above memorial and imperial edict than the hasty 
ones prepared by Kang Yu Wei in June, 1898. It was nothing 
short of a revolution in 1898, which would have shaken the sta- 
bility of the empire to its foundation. In 1905, it was the cul- 
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mination of a process in which public opinion had begun to 
catch up with existing facts. One is forced to the conclusion 
that the delay of seven years in the abolition of the system has 
been for the good of China. 

One curious fact about the abolition of the examination sys- 
tem is that a vast literature which had grown up around the 
standard essay (the eight-legged essay) is rendered valueless, 
and hundred of bookstores have been left with large stocks of 
books which can never be sold. It must be said that this litera- 
ture was per se of no value, and that the philosophy, history, 
politics, and religion of China lose nothing by its vanishing. 



